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A MYSTERY OF THE 

Underworld" 

Blazing a Trail Through 
Chasm and Cave 

Wrench underground explorers have recently reached new 
* depths in a steep and narrow subterranean chasm which 
at Caladaire in the lower Alps, about 42-miles east of Avignon, 
runs down many hundreds of feet below the earth’s surface. 


They were seeking, among 
other secrets of these earthy 
deeps, the origin of the famous 
Fountain of Vaucluse, a beautiful 
pool at the foot of a cliff which is 
the source of the River Sorgue. 
This pool was a favourite haunt 
of the medieval Florentine poet, 
Petrarch, and our John Stuart 
Mill also lived near it for a time. 

The Way In 

Some distance from Vaucluse, 
at a little place called Caladaire, 
there are two narrow slits in the 
mountainside, each about six 
and a half feet long and only 
one foot seven inches wide. 
These are the only entrances to a 
mighty system of narrow caves 
and natural shafts stretching 
down into the earth- for an un¬ 
known distance. Here the ex¬ 
plorers made their base camp 
and erected the flag of the 
“ speleologists ” (cave explorers), 
a tricolour pennon with the 
emblem of a black bat. 

This chasm had already been 
explored to a depth of about 1000 
feet, but this group intended to 
go deeper. Most of the descent 
would have to be made by ropes 
worked by windlasses, so their 
first task was to get their gear 
down to the lowest known depth. 

Watched by a crow'd of curious 
Provenqal peasants, the first 
party forced their bodies through 
the narrow holes and disappeared 
into those regions about which 
old shepherds could remember 
weird superstitious tales. 

With, their equipment the ex¬ 
plorers were lowered by ropes 
down dark chasms, hundreds of 
feet deep, whose clay walls 
glistened in the light from the 
lamps on their helmets. It took 


them 17 hours to reach the end 
of their descent, the bottom of a 
subterranean precipice about 
1020 feet below the open air from 
where their comrades spoke to 
them now and then by the tele¬ 
phone ■ line they carried with 
them. Leaving here the gear the 
second party would require, they 
made their laborious ascent to 
those two little holes through 
which they. could wriggle once 
more into the outside world. 

Then the second party went 
down to the foot of the precipice 
—intent on finding what lay 
beneath it. They found a fissure 
in the wall of the cavern and, not 
knowing what awaited them on 
the other side, pushed their way 
through it. They found them¬ 
selves on the brink of another 
precipice, at the bottom of which 
they could see the entrance of a 
passage. Fixing their ropes, they 
went down and ventured into the 
steeply-sloping passage. 

They could now hear running 
water and they threw down a 
magnesium flare. Its light was 
reflected in the water of a swiftly- 
running river. They believed 
they had found the birthplace of 
that lovely pool of Vaucluse be¬ 
side which Petrarch dreamed 600 
years ago. 

After 48 Hours 

Next they found their way into 
another narrow passage and they 
struggled down through this until 
they estimated they were beneath 
the . basin which feeds the 
Fountain of Vaucluse. But this 
passage was becoming impass¬ 
ably narrow, the men were ex¬ 
hausted after 40 hours of climb¬ 
ing and swinging on ropes, and 

Continued in next column 



Safety First 


Young cyclists leave the Catford Youth Centre for a 20-mile 
road safety trial. Those who returned first were not the 
winners, as they had completed the course too quickly for safety. 


Tigers of the BOTTLE BABY 



Pond 


* THE VANISHED 
300,000 SALMON 


gcoTLAND is launching a scheme 
of fish-hatching vaster than 
the United Kingdom has ever 
previously known. The Hydro- 
Electric Board, with its immense 
schemes for the north of Scot¬ 
land, will require 100 generating 
stations, and these will involve 
the storing of water in some 200 
reservoirs. These reservoirs are 
not to be mere barren stretches 
of water, but nurseries for trout 
and other fish; and so research 
work is to be carried out by 
scientists, with their laboratory 
hostel near beautiful Pitlochry, 
Perthshire. 


Policing the Waters 

There Is much more to be done 
in establishing a great fish 
hatchery than most of us 
imagine, not only as regards 
water and the food that develops 
in it for the fish, but the policing 
of the waters so that the fish 
population may be preserved 
against deadly enemies.. 

When Ireland began artificial 
fish-hatching last century, Frank 
Buckland, the famous doctor- 
naturalist, was called upon to 
visit one such establishment at 
Lough Mask, in Galway and 
Mayo. Parallel to the lough an 
artificial* pond had been cut and 
stocked with 300,000 salmon eggs, 
practically all of which were said 
to have produced fish. 

Buckland, however, could find 
very few fish of any sort. Of 
the 300,000 little salmon there 
remained a beggarly thousand 
or two. Where were the 
others? Human thieves were not 
responsible—that was positively 
known, and the fact that no dead 
fish had been found showed that 
there had been no epidemic. 

Buckland swept his net under 
the grassy bank of the waters and 
brought up a crowd of murderers 
which he denounced as pond 
tigers. 

Actually the “tigers ” were 
great water beetles; they were 
present in swarms. 

To show what had been 
happening, Buckland placed one 
of the beetles in a jar of water, 
to which he added a young 
salmon. The beetle instantly 
attacked the baby salmon, digging 
its “tremendous scythe-like horny 
jaws right into the back of the 
poor little fish.” Water beetles in 
that hatchery had devoured most 
of the 300,000 little salmon! 


Lunchtime for a new arrival on the farm 


Forgotten Gainsboroughs 


■y^fHEN we speak of a Gains; 

fiorough we are usually re¬ 
ferring to Thomas, the immortal 
18th-century artist; but Thomas, 
the youngest of nine children, 
had brothers who also in their 
day were accounted geniuses. 
They are all but forgotten now, 
but the Revd G. H. Peters, of 
the Congregational Church, 
Henley-on-Thames, recently held 
a service to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the begin¬ 
ning at that church of the 28 
years’ pastorate of Humphry 
Gainsborough. 

Thomas Gainsborough’s parson 
brother was an inventor of the 
rarest aptitude. He made im¬ 
proved sundials of which the 
British Museum still has one; he 
produced a tide-mill for which 
the Society of Arts awarded him 
a prize of £50; above all, he made 
a perfect little steam-engine 
which is said to have served as 
a model, in certain vital particu¬ 
lars, for the great James Watt. • 


Competent judges who lived in 
those days asserted that if the 
inventive parson would devote 
his time to the development of 
his engine he would provide a 
fortune for all the Gainsboroughs 
and their descendants. But worthy 
Humphry continued to apply 
most of his zeal to his church in 
Oxfordshire. 

A second inventor in ‘ the 
family was John Gainsborough, 
the eldest of the brothers, whom 
their Suffolk neighbours named 
"Scheming Jack ” because of his 
many efforts at the creation of 
novel things. Among these was a 
pair of copper wings with which 
he attempted to fly until at last 
they landed him in a ditch. He 
devised an unpardonable cuckoo 
that could “cuckoo ” all the year 
round, and a cradle that rocked 
itself. He was still inventing 
when fatal illness struck him 
down—hq was about to sail to the 
East Indies to test a device for 
discovering the longitude. 


BLAZING A TRAIL—Contd 

some of them had minor injuries 
from falls.. They had reached a 
point 1600 feet below the surface 
and they decided they must use 
their remaining strength to get 
back to their friends, whose 
anxious vigil lasted 48 hours. 

M. Andre Lenairi, the leader of 
the expedition, and his com¬ 
panions have not discovered all 
the secrets of Caladaire, but they 
have blazed a trail through the 
“ underworld” for others to 
follow. 


A GREAT SCIENTIST’S SCHOOLDAYS 


talking picture about the 
schooldays of Lord Ruther¬ 
ford, has been filmed in a village 
near Nelson, the * great atom 
scientist’s early home in New 
Zealand. 

Three young boys living in 
Nelson played the leading parts 
in this film, two acting as Ernest 
Rutherford and one as his elder 
brother, James. Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford first attended school at the 
village of Foxhill, 20 miles from 
Nelson. He was rescued from 
drowning in a river by his brother 


James,'which was fortunate lor 
the world. 

The new film shows that young 
Rutherford was concerned in all 
sorts of scrapes, just like every 
other schoolboy. 

When Ernest Rutherford was 
honoured with a peerage in 
recognition of his work for 
science he chose the title of 
Baron Rutherford of Nelson, thus 
sharing his honour with the town 
and district of New Zealand 
named in 1841 after Britain’s 
naval hero, Lord Nelson. 
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Mankind United Against 
a Common Foe 

A lthough the international situation continues to be difficult 
there are bodies in which the co-operation of all nations is 
developing in a most satisfactory way. We must hope that 
they will have a leavening, healing influence. 

One of the most successful for the service of mankind at 
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Greek Gratitude World News Reel 


organisations of this kind is the 
World Health Organisation 
(WHO). Like the Red Cross, 
WHO has a universal appeal. It 
recognises no differences of 
nationality, creed, or sex, and has 
no political aims at all. It serves 
mankind alone and tries, by 
using the great medical know¬ 
ledge accumulated by, Man down 
the centuries, to lessen the suffer¬ 
ing which diseases bring , to 
humanity. 

The World Health Organisa¬ 
tion came into being as a 
specialised organ of the United 
Nations only a few months ago, 
but it was the outcome of very 
intensive work during the past 
three years. All the great nations 
of the world including Britain, 
America, and Russia are 
members, and its chairman is Dr 
Stampar, a Yugoslav. 

Dangerous Diseases 

The programme of WHO is 
not to dissipate its strength by 
combating every single illness. 
That would be too great a task 
even for the largest and richest 
of international organisations. 
WHO will restrict itself—in the 
near future at least—to fighting 
only the most dangerous diseases 
and only those which create 
grave social problems. These 
are tuberculosis, malaria, and 
a few others which WHO 
describes as the “ priority ills ” of 
the human race. 

It is not easy for people in 
this country to realise the extent 
. to which , tuberculosis alone is 
destroying young lives on the 
Continent, in China, and other 
war-affected countries. The 
gigantic task which is facing the 
WHO in this field cannot, un¬ 
fortunately, be fully shouldered 
because of shortage of funds and 
of trained doctors, nurses, and so 
on. In the next 18 months only 
15 million people will be vac¬ 
cinated against .tuberculosis by 
200 expert medical teams. 
Although this represents the 
largest-yet mass immunisation 
campaign the number of people 
who would need attention in all 
the world’s affected areas is 
vastly bigger. 

The constitution of the World 
Health Organisation has rightly 
been described as a Magna Carta 
for Health. It was signed by 60 
nations which pledged themselves 
to assist each Government in 
strengthening the national 
health service and to furnish, in 
an emergency, the necessary aid 
at the request of a given Govern¬ 
ment. Such aid was recently • 
splendidly rendered by the 
Organisation to Egypt during' an . 
epidemic of cholera. 

A Critical Problem 

. But prevention is better than 
• cure. Acting in this spirit the 
WHO lays great stress on 
■ promoting information about 
health'and medical care. This is 
particularly important in the less 
developed countries where health 
standards are very low. 

The immediate and critical 
problem facing WHO is where 
to find the doctors, nurses, vac¬ 
cines, drugs, and other medicines 


large? As in other post-war 
questions the answer is that it’is 
again, the responsibility of the 
great Powers. It is true, of 
course, that there are still many 
unattended ills in Britain, 
America, France, and Russia 
which require the attention of all 
the available medical staffs. But 
once again the great purpose of 
the United Nations, of which 
W H O is but one part, shows us 
the true path of mankind. Even 
if at some cost to ourselves we are 
able to help our neighbours, our 
reward will be apparent soon. 
For in bettering the health of 
other peoples • we raise their 
standard of living, their' con¬ 
fidence in their future, and their 
will for peace. 

A happy and prosperous man¬ 
kind cannot wish to go to war. 

A Negro Varsity 
President 

Until the other day Fisk Uni¬ 
versity, at Nashville in 
Tennessee, founded in 1866 for 
the education of .Negro students, 
had a white man as its president. 
Now, for the first time, that 
important post is filled by a 
Negro. He bears the proud name 
of Dr Charles Spurgeon Johnson, 
recalling Charles Haddon Spur¬ 
geon, the famous Baptist 
preacher of the nineteenth 
century. Dr Johnson has had a 
distinguished career, and he well 
deserves the honour which has 
broken a precedent. 

RECORDED HISTORY 

3Jany important events of the 

. past twelve years have been 
recorded by the BBC, and can 
be broadcast to posterity as a 
complete reproduction of the real 
thing. The wartime speeches of 
Mr Churchill, and the wedding of 
Princess Elizabeth, for instance, 
can be repeated in radio sound at 
any time. The BBC has a col¬ 
lection of 15,000 separate record¬ 
ings. 

This and many other interest¬ 
ing facts are contained in the 
BBC Year Book for 1948 (2s 6d). 

In the Junior RA 



This water-colour of the cloisters at 
Westminster was one of the prize¬ 
winning entries of 18-year-old David 
Clayton in the Royal Drawing 
Society’s exhibition at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. See page 6 


cjhiE unexpected way in which 

two little Greek shepherd 
boys rewarded their English 
benefactor is described in the 
April number of The World’s 
Children by Dr Roger P. 
Stewart who, at the time, was 
in Greece as representative ’ of 
the Save the Children' Fund. 

He was 1 walking over a lonely 
mountainside where the only 
living things he could see wore 
sheep. Feeling hungry, he 
decided to take a meal from 
his ration box. Suddenly, two 
small ragged boys appeared 
from nowhere and, sitting on 
either side of him, looked long¬ 
ingly at the good things’ in the 
box. Of course, all the eatables 
found their way into the hungry 
little shepherds’ stomachs. 

When all was gone they 
realised—like Dr Stewart—that 
there was nothing left for hifn. 
They fell to whispering together, 
then one of them asked if he 
would like some milk. Wistfully 
he said he would but, looking 
round, he could see no cows. 

To his surprise the boys ran to 
their flock and proceeded to 
milk some of the ewes into a not 
very clean bottle. Sheep’s milk 
was something new for Dr 
Stewart, but he found it delicious. 

His young friends grinned de¬ 
lightedly at his pleasure and 
suggested he should meet them 
next day for some more ewe’s 
milk. He agreed—but decided to 
bring his own bottle! 

AN OLD HOUSE 
IN DOVER 

•J^he fine old Maison Dieu House, 
which is next to Dover's 
Town Hall, is in danger. It was 
so severely shaken by the bombs 
and shells that fell near it in the 
war that it is now unsafe; its 
walls are cracked and out , of 
true, and some of its floors are 
out of level. £7000 is needed to 
restore it and the Dover Town 
Council hopes that people in 
Kent and elsewhere w'ho are 
eager to preserve this, noble 
Jacobean ■ red-brick building— 
which has been listed as an 
ancient monument—will sub¬ 
scribe the money. 

Maison Dieu House was built 
in 1665 as the residence of the 
Agent Victualler, Royal Navy, but 
the name, Maison Dieu, belonged 
to a much older building which 
has been incorporated in the 
neighbouring Town Hall. This 
original Maison Dieu was set up 
700 years ago by Hubert de 
Burgh, who is immortalised in 
Shakespeare for refusing to put 
out Prince Arthur's eyes. 

Maison Dieu House was the 
scene of the “ Lay of the Old ' 
Woman in Grey ’’ in the 
Ingoldsby Legends, for there was 
an old tale that it was haunted. 
Since 1904 ’the house has been 
used as municipal offices. 

CHEAP JOURNEY 

'J’hree Army Cadets—Roy Norris 
(16), Ronald Franks (17), 
and David Lamberton (15)—have 
just made a 500-mile journey with 
only 2s 6d each in their pockets. 

The lads left their homes in 
' Wouldham, Kent, one. morning 
at 5.30 with enough food for 
12 hours, and by six o’clock the 
same evening they had reached 
Manchester, nearly 250 miles 
away. They travelled by walking 
and getting lifts on lorries. The 
journey back took a little longer 
and, when he arrived home, 
David had no soles on his shoes I 


THANKS TO USA. The 

French and British Foreign 
Ministers both sent messages of 
appreciation and thanks to Mr 
George Marshall after the pass¬ 
ing of his European Recovery 
Plan. 

A £3,000,000 dam is to be built 
in north-eastern Ceylon as part of 
a big irrigation scheme. 

A Viking airliner of Vickers- 
Armstrong has been making 
demonstration flights in India 
and Pakistan for prospective 
purchasers. The same Viking 
made demonstration tours in 
Africa in 1946 and in Australia- 
and Slew Zealand last year. 

LISBON STORY. A rainbow 
caused by moonlight was 
recently seen during rain at 
night in Lisbon. 

A committee has been formed to 
provide facilities for learning the 
Portuguese language. Particulars 
can be obtained from The Secre¬ 
tary; Portuguese Language Com¬ 
mittee, Canning House, 4 Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 

The emergency bridge across 
the Thames between Millbank 
and Lambeth in London has 
been bought by the Rhodesian 
Government and is to be re¬ 
constructed across a tributary 
of the Zambesi. 


GESTURE. Australia has 
offered a free gift of raw wool to- 
the value of 1,100,000 Australian 
pounds to. Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland. 

Pan-American Airways are fit¬ 
ting to their planes a radar alti¬ 
meter which warns an airman of 
any v high ground . in his path. 
Barometric altimeters give a 
plane’s height above sea level; the 
radar ' altimeter gives' the exact 
height ’ above the ground over 
which a plane is flying. 

Denmark has given Home 
Rule to the Faroe-. Islands. In 
.future, laws passed by the 
Danish Rigsdag ivill only apply 
to the Faroes if it is agreed to 
by their Lagting (Parliament). 

NEW CHUMS. Not long ago 
900 British emigrants to Aus¬ 
tralia left the Clyde in the 
Empire Brent. This was the 
first big departure of emigrants 
from the Clyde since 1920. 

God Save the King is to be 
played on all formal and military 
occasions in the Dominion. of 
India, and the Indian National 
Anthem afterwards. 

In France, 125,000 German 
prisoners-of-war , have chosen to 
remain as_ free ivorkers rather 
than be repatriated to Germany. 


Home News Reel 


EIGHT LIVES LEFT. A nine- 
month-old kitten fell 80 feet from 
a window in Balham, London, 
and merely lost two teeth. 

A visit to the- North-Western 
Division of the National Coal 
Board is the reward for five 
schoolboys who wrote prize- 
winning essays on the Schoolboys' 
Exhibition in London. 

A 1668 halfpenny has been 
found under a pavement at 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire. 

COSTLY DOLL. A doll costing 
£62 10s is to be used by student 
nurses at Chase Farm Hospital, 
Enfield, to help them in their 
training. 

Nine-year-old Garrick Hewitt of 
Camberwell, London, -rescued his 
baby sister Rosamund when their 
house caught fire. 

Trains were delayed for three 
hours when a cow got into a 
tunnel between Stafford and 
Lichfield. 

MORE BRITONS. Britain’s 
population has increased by two 
millions since 1946, according to 
Dr Summerskill, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food. 

A tooth weighing 4 lbs, dug up 
by workmen at Bures, Essex, and 
now at the British Museum, is 
believed to be one from a pre¬ 
historic mammoth. 


NOT FOR TEA. . At Dudley 
Zoo, Worcestershire, a giant 
African tortoise, believed to' be 
200 years old, has laid three eggs. 
An attempt is being made to 
hatch them in sand. 

’ The London County Council are 
buying 1000 violins, 20 cellos, and 
20 violas to be lent free to 
students in their schools. 

Fire destroyed 400 . acres of 
valuable trees in the Hamp¬ 
shire forest area recently and 
scorched another 1000 acres of 
open forest land. 

BOY v BULL. When his 
father was attacked by a bull at 
Overton, Glamorgan, 15-year-old 
Meurig Jones picked up a pike 
and drove the ferocious animal 
off. 

Telephone kiosks are to remain 
Post Office red, except in rare cases 
where they stand on spots of ex¬ 
ceptional natural beauty, when it 
is recommended that they should 
be battleship grey with windows 
outlined in red. 

A bittern', rare visitor to 
Britain, was found in an 
exhausted condition at Graves¬ 
end not long ago. The bittern 
frequents swamps, and in the 
breeding season makes a boom¬ 
ing cry. Bitterns were common 
in the Fen country before it 
teas drained. 


Youth News Reel 


ESKIMO SCOUTS. Canada’s 
most northerly Scout Troop is at 
Tuktoyaktuk, north of Aklavik, 
on the Arctic Ocean. It consists 
of three Scouts, and the Guide 
Captain, Miss Dorothy Robinson, 
acts also as Scoutmaster. 

Michael Manders, 15-year-old 
Boy Scout ol Oxhey, Hertlordshire,, 
has been selected from Scouts in 
London and the Home Counties to 
play the leading part in the 
musical pageant play Boy Scout, 
by Ralph Reader, which is to he 
presented at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, from May 31 to June 5. 

A party of 50 Scouts from 
Great Britain is to attend the 
Rational Camp at Thingvellir, 
Iceland, from July 31. to August 
11 . 

GALLANT RESCUE. The Boys 
Brigade Diploma for Gallant 
Conduct has been awarded to 
Private Derek Bray, of the 10th 
Ipswich Company, for his rescue 


of a boy who, seized with cramp, 
had disappeared beneath the 
surface of the River Gipping. 

Downe Scout Camp, near Biggin 
Hill in Kent, used by Scouts Irom 
all parts of London, is now 
administered by the Boy Scouts 
Association.. 

Boy Scouts camping recently 
at Eston, in the Cleveland 
district of North Yorkshire, did 
splendid service in helping to 
combat fires which threatened 
many acres of valuable moor¬ 
land. 

Sergeant H. E. Ross, aged 18, of 
No. 18P (Wimbledon) Squadron of 
the A T C, is touring the Medi¬ 
terranean with Air Marshal Sir 
Leslie Hollinghurst. He v?as chosen 
because Sir Leslie was impressed 
by the smartness of the Wimble¬ 
don Squadron, and asked that one 
of its cadets should be selected to 
accompany him on his tour of 
RAF stations. 
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THE PIPES O’ 
LONDON 

Above the roar of traffic in a 
main road at Camden Town, 
North London, is a workshop 
where bagpipes are made for ex¬ 
port to many parts of the world. 

These musical instruments are 
usually associated with North of 
the Border, but for three' genera¬ 
tions the Starck family have 
been manufacturing bagpipes for 
British, Canadian, and Indian 
troops. In seventy years they 
have made nearly 5000 sets. 

Many of the pipes which helped 
to cheer the Allied troops be¬ 
tween El Alamein and final 
victory in Germany were made 
in this workshop. Hewn from 
4-cvvt- logs of' African blackwood 
which reached Britain as ballast 
in merchant ships, the pipes were 
made by the Starck family under 
Government' contract. Many 
have been made for Scottish 
regiments, including the Scots 
Guards. 

The origin of bagpipes is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. They 
were certainly known before the 
Christian era. The Chinese used 
them .many centuries ago. 


At villages near Yeovil, in Somerset, trials were carried out 
recently to determine whether helicopters would aid the 
collection and delivery of mail. Here we see a helicopter about 
to alight near a mail van. 

GLOBE-TROl TER An Atom Show 


“TVTon, the price of a ticket 
from Pairth tae Mel¬ 
bourne is simply awfu’! ” Some¬ 
thing like this must have been 
the exclamation of a Highlander 
who, last December, landed at 
Perth, Western Australia, from 
Scotland, and inquired the rail¬ 
way fare to Melbourne, on the 
other side of the Island Con¬ 
tinent. 

He decided to walk, so, acquir¬ 
ing a two-wheeled cart and 
carrying a rifle, set out. In 97 
days he walked 1500 miles from 
Perth, growing a rich red beard 
en route. Everywhere people 
greeted him with enthusiasm. 

It may have been that he 
decided Australia was too big a 
country for his liking, or that 
during the long hours of lonely 
plodding his thoughts turned to 
the girl he had left behind 
him; whatever the reason, he 
announced that when he reached 
Melbourne he would take the first 
ship home and get married. 

At any rate he has shown 
Australians that Scots are still of 
the old hardy—and thrifty— 
breed. 

Waste Not,' Want 
Not 

HThe shortage of so many things 
today has taught us the 
wisdom of the old saying Waste 
Not, Want Not. Yet even now 
there is evidence that our dust¬ 
bins contain too much wealth- 
paper money, for instance. 

Paper is valuable material. 
Used paper can be used again, 
and yet again. It can be con¬ 
verted into a variety of useful 
things and so save imports. 
Moreover, the money thus saved 
can be used to pay for the food 
which we must buy abroad. 

So save all the old newspapers 
and magazines that you can. 
Keep them in separate bundles; 
and put cartons and odd pieces 
of paper in old carrier bags. 
Having thus made sure that your 
used paper has not become waste 
paper, hand it to the dustman, 
apart from the refuse, when he 
calls. 


]n a railway carriage on plat¬ 
form 4 at Paddington 
Station is a .mobile show in a 
railway carriage, organised by 
the Atomic Scientists’ Associa¬ 
tion and sponsored by the 
Ministry of Supply. It will be 
open to the public until May 1, 
and it is hoped that people will 
gain from the display some 
knowledge of atomic energy 
and its potentialities.' A “radium 
clock, ” worked by atomic 
energy, is among the exhibits. 

STAMP NEWS 

Gouxh Africa is to issue a special 
3d stamp with portraits of 
the King and Queen to com¬ 
memorate their Silver Wedding. 
The stamp will be on sale at the 
end of June. 

'J'he latest U S stamp marks the 
centenary of the birth of Joel 
Chandler Harris, creator of Uncle 
Remus, the old darkie who tells 
the tales of Brer Rabbit. Other 
stamps in. the near future will 
honour Francis Scott Key, com¬ 
poser of the Star Spangled 
Banner, and Will Rogers, the 
•famous comedian who was killed 
jn a flying accident. 

Q-ermany will issue a special 
stamp on May 22 in connec¬ 
tion with the Hanover Trade 
Fair. 

■JJruguay celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of the death of 
Jose Enrique Rode, famous poet, 
novelist, and politician, with a 
set of stamps showing the memo¬ 
rial erected in his honour in 
Montevideo. 

UP WITH THE BARK 

Qn the lonely Hebridean island 
of Benbecula, South Uist, 
there lives a crofter-woman who 
gets up every morning with the 
bark. The bark is that of her 
collie dog which, besides waking 
his mistress every morning, 
collects peats .for the fire, and 
greets the roundsman from whom 
he collects the groceries. During 
the day the dog herds sheep on 
the croft, and his last good deed 
every night is to fetch his mis¬ 
tresses slippers. 


Club Mates 

A German youth leader who 
attended a training course 
in this country last year has 
started a club for boys in 
Hanover, naming it the Fren- 
ford Boys’ Club after an Eng¬ 
lish club of that name at Ilford 
which is helping him. 

He has written to his Ilford 
friends: “ It’s very hard to get a 
room. I already have found a 
way to have a room. One of my 
boys has a nice shed in his 
garden and we are allowed to 
occupy it. We have succeeded 
in ornamenting the interior of 
this room. 

“The boys like to be free . . . 
They don’t want to be forced to 
anything, but if they know that 
they must, do something for a 
good work, then they like to do it 
and they don’t need a command. 
I think you can understand.” 

Now the German leader has 
been given permission to come to 
England for a further month’s 
experience of how boys’ clubs 
work in this country, and will be 
meeting the members of the 
Ilford club who have befriended 
his own club in Hanover. 

NEW PORTABLE 
LIGHTHOUSE 

r J'hE oil-lamps of the old light¬ 
houses would cast but a 
feeble glow compared with the 
illumination provided by a new 
portable,beacon developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. It is a low cost, low main¬ 
tenance, rotating beacon of 
100,000 candle-power. 

It is said to be suitable for 
small airports or small seaplane 
bases, and will guide an aircraft 
from considerable distances. It 
will, moreover, replace the 
ordinary lighting at airports if 
need be, and thus see the air¬ 
craft "touch down ” safely. 

If the beacon’s service lamp 
burns out an auxiliary lamp is 
turned on at once, and as this 
burns for only a short time an 
indicator shows that the service 
lamp must be replaced as soon 
as possible. 

No doubt this beacon, which 
weighs less than 100 pounds, will 
be found of use in marshalling 
yards, at -- night-time football 
matches, for the televising of 
night-time scenes out of doors, 
and so on. 


One Letter and 

Ji is not everyone who receives 
10,000 replies to one letter, 
but that is what happened re¬ 
cently to Mrs M’Lauchlan, of 
Victoria, Australia. Her husband 
had paid a business . visit to 
Britain, and on his return told 
his wife about the lack of variety 
in post-war Britain’s food. 

Mrs M’Lauchlan thereupon sat 
down and wrote a letter to a 
magazine in which she said that 
if any British housewife would 
like a food parcel she should send 
her address. 

A few weeks later there was a 
knock at Mrs M’Lauchlan’s door. 
When she opened it, there stood 
the postman with three bags 


10,000 Replies 

bulging with letters—all of them 
requests from Britain for food 
parcels. Later more and more 
bags of letters were dumped on 
her step until she had received 
nearly 10,000 replies. 

Startled at first by this immense 
response to her invitation, Mrs 
M’Lauchlan soon decided that 
something must be done about it. 
She passed the letters on to 
friends, who in turn handed them 
on to their friends. Subscriptions 
were started - in factories, work-' 
shops, and offices, with the result 
that 30,000 food parcels in all 
have arrived at British homes as 
a direct result of Mrs M’Laugh- 
lan’s first kindly letter. 


COMPLETE 

HARMONY 

rpHE famous Kirkintilloch Junior 
. Choir, who have made so 
many.broadcasts, recently visited 
Holland and gave a series of con¬ 
certs. Now a children’s choir 
from Amsterdam has come ■ to 
Scotland to return the compli¬ 
ment. They are giving concerts 
in St Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 
and in the Usher Hall, Edin¬ 
burgh, and the Kirkintilloch 
children are acting as their hosts, 
entertaining theih in their 
homes. When the Amsterdam 
choir arrived at Kirkintilloch 
they were greeted by a pipe band 
and a complete turn-out of the 
local choir. 

Wireless Comes to 
Samoa 

r T 1IE pleasant tropical islands of 
Samoa, so beloved of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, now -have their 
■ own wireless station in the 
capital town of Apia. 

As the Samoan villages have 
no electricity it has been neces- 
ary for the Administration to 
supply battery wireless sets to 
them; and now, gathered round 
the village wireless sets, the 
happy Samoans listen to record¬ 
ings of Samoan songs and to 
educational and health talks. 

When the Legislative Assembly 
of Samoa is in session the people 
in the villages will listen to day- 
to-day reports of its meetings. 


The Story of Life 

A new exhibit in the Geological 
galleries of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton, is called: The Succession of 
Life through Geological Time. It 
, illustrates, in 20 ‘ panels, the 
development of life from a period 
about 3000 million years ago up 
to the period beginning about one 
million years ago during ‘which 
man appeared. 

Above each panel is a map 
showing the geography of the 
world as it was in that particular 
age, and below are fossil remains 
and coloured drawings of the 
types of life then existing. 

These panels tell a fascinating 
story which unfailingly holds the 
attention of both young and old. 

RISING COSTS 

Jn the porch of the University 
Church (St Mary’s), Oxford, 
is a notice stating that the first 
organ installed in the church, in 
1521, cost £5. 

That organ lasted for about 
150 years, and when the church 
authorities decided to buy a new 
one, they must have been some¬ 
what horrified at the increase in 
the price of organs in 150 years; 
for they had to pay £170 for a 
new one. 

Today an appeal is being made 
for £2000 to replace the Uni¬ 
versity Church organ, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1946. 

















Robot Rowboats 


At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, these boys are watching two boat: 
with tiny robot oarsmen, one driven by a four-volt accumulator 
and the other by two dry batteries. 
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A Traction Engine Attracts Attention 

Among the 3000 exhibits at the recent Model Railway Exhibition 
in London was this working model of a steam traction engine. 

The Ladder to Absolute Zero 


\ hundred years ago Sigmund 
von Wroblewski was born in 
Cracow on April 16, 1848, to add 
a rung to the ladder .which leads 
to the unattainable low tempera¬ 
ture of Absolute Zero. Absolute 
Zero is unalterably fixed at 459 
degrees Fahrenheit below freez¬ 
ing. He was a good many 
degrees short of it, but he had 
not many years in which to do 
his part in the descent. When 
only a youth of fifteen, he was 
trapped in a Polish insurrection 
and was sent in exile to Siberia. 

In his early twenties he got 
away and came to Berlin to study 
under von Helmholtz. From 
Berlin he went-back to Cracow 


BUSY “ST PAUL” 

gi Paul is the name of one of 
the busiest aeroplanes in 
the world. Since its life began 
in 1946 St Paul has made over 
two hundred trips in China and 
one trip of 24,009 miles to Oslo 
and back to China. It is an 
American two-engined plane, 
maintained by Lutheran World 
Action chiefly for transporting 
missionaries within China. One 
of its loads was 50 children 
belonging to missionaries. 

Due to sudden evacuation of 
missionaries from Honan, the St 
Paul has been pressed into its 
busiest season.. The present 
main base of operation is Cheng¬ 
chow; Honan. No petrol is avail¬ 
able there, so it is shuttled up 
from Hankow in 50-gallon drums. 
The Communists have been re¬ 
ported only eight miles from the _ 
Chengchow airport; but St Paul' 
continues to make many trips 
eacli week evacuating mission¬ 
aries of all faiths. 

Dog Dodge 

J-Jousewives in Cape Town who 
had been mystified by finding 
the morning milk bottles half 
empty on their doorsteps, dis¬ 
covered the cause . recently; it 
was a dog which cleverly re¬ 
moved the caps with its teeth 
and lapped as much of the milk 
as it could reach with its tongue. 

Newspapermen have since pro¬ 
vided this dog with bottles of 
milk so that they could photo¬ 
graph it “at work,” and the dog 
has gladly obliged. It is claimed 
that it beats the blue-tits and 
other birds of Britain who peck 
the tops from milk bottles, be¬ 
cause it is more difficult for a . 
dog to remove a milk bottle cap 
■with its teeth than for a bird 
with its sharp beak! 


and worked with Karl Olszewski. 
Between them they laid a corner¬ 
stone in the temple of science 
by liquefying first oxygen and 
nitrogen with a strong hint that 
hydrogen might follow. This was 
between . 1883-85, and hydrogen 
was at that time held to be 
the last of the gases that could 
be liquefied. Olszewski and 
Wroblewski, the David and 
Jonathan of low temperatures 
and of the liquefaction of gases 
that produced them, were not to 
share together the pursuit of 
the Absolute, for after only 
seven years of their friendship, 
Wroblewski died when a lamp 
exploded in the laboratory. 

They were not alone in the 
pursuit. Faraday at the Royal 
Institution had been in it before 
them, and Dewar also at the 
Royal Institution and H. 
Kamerlingh Onnes at Leyden 
were in the field. After Wroblew- 
ski’s death Olszewski went on by 
himself, and a curious situation 
occurred after Dewar had begun 
in 1895 to tackle the liquefaction 
of hydrogen. In that year 
Olszewski had shown that 
hydrogen could be liquefied, and 
had measured the temperature 
at which this took place, though 
his liquid hydrogen could not be 
seen because it was produced in 
a sealed vessel. 

The Scientists Agree 

In 1898 Dewar /was able by 
means of an ingenious lantern to 
show a small quantity of his 
liquefied hydrogen in a special 
flask to a, special meeting of the ■ 
Royal Society. For the first time 
in history liquid hydrogen was 
beheld as a clear fluid that had 
had its temperature taken. 

Sir William Ramsay, however, 
in congratulating Professor James 
Dewar, astounded him by saying 
that Dewar's estimate of the 
temperature at which the 
- hydrogen liquefied was the same 
as that at which Olszewski had 
already decided at Cracow. 

Since that day Sir James Dewar 
produced liquid hydrogen by the 
pint—in 1899 he froze it—and 
now it can. be bought by the 
gallon, while the work of H. 
Kamerlingh Onnes and his pupils 
at Leyden, and others elsewhere, 
has brought the ladder to 
within the one-thousandth, or 
even the one ten-thousandth, of 
a degree off Absolute Zero. That 
fraction can never be removed; 
but the hope remains that in that. 
terrifying region of cold there is 
much still to be learned. 
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Zoos of Their 
Very Own 

yisiTs to the Children’s Zoo in 
Regent’s Park stir longings 
in many a youthful heart for a 
1 zoo of the visitor’s own at home. 
In fact, this popular section of 
the London Zoo is the inspira- 
'tion from which spring many 
small private collections. 

That is just what would have 
been desired by the Zoo’s founder, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, himself an 
expert familiar with wild life in 
Java, Singapore, and elsewhere. 
In his own home, his four 
children had from’ time to time 
such playmates as a bear, two 
young tigers, a cat, and a parrot, 
all uncaged and at large in the 
nursery, where the parrot’s beak 
was the only object of dread to 
the entire party. 

The Deanery of Westminster, 
in Dean Buckland’s time, was 
another paradise for animal- 
lovers. In the Dean’s pockets 
there would be such things as 
green frogs, lizards, and a chame¬ 
leon or two, while among the 
troops of warm-blooded pets 
there was sure to be a monkey 
at liberty which, during dinner, 
would descend from the chande¬ 
lier over the table and neatly 
snatch a dainty morsel that a 
guest was about to eat. 

Lord Byron had less fun than 
the Dean with his menagerie, 
but certainly no one created 
greater astonishment than the 
poet when he set out on his 
travels across Europe with a 
family of pet geese—mother, 
father, and four goslings—slung 
beneath his coach. When his zoo 
grew more extensive he sent it 
on ahead, and there would arrive 
in advance of him a conveyance 
loaded with monkeys, dogs, cats, 
and peahens. 

These distinguished men had 
a menagerie-forming instinct as 
ardent as that of any youngster 
whom our Children’s Zoo inspires. 

New Windows at 
Westminster 

'J'his skilled craftsman, Mr 
Fred Barzier, is painting 
glass for the repaired windows of 
St Stephen’s -Hall, Houses of 
Parliament. The windows were 
shattered by the bomb which 
destroyed the House of Commons, 
and for years the wrecked 
windows lay in a tangle of lead 
and broken glass. 




The Children’s 
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Their repair was undertaken by 
a team of artists at the little 
studio of John * Hardman of 
Birmingham, where the windows 
were designed and made nearly 
100 years ago. The work, how¬ 
ever, would have been almost 
impossible if the original patterns 
had not been found among dusty 
drawings in an old file 


Save Imber 

A deplorable, but we trust 
not irrevocable, decision by 
the War Office has sounded the 
knell of the ancient Wiltshire 
village of Imber. Two hundred 
people are to be kept for ever 
from their homes so that their 
village strceti may be a battle¬ 
training school for the modern 
soldier. • 

This remote hamlet—seven 
miles from any town there 
stands Imber on the Down, is 
an old Wiltshire saying—w r as 
used as an American battle 
school during the war; but 
when peace came the people of 
Imber hoped for a speedy return 
to their homes nestling round 
their attractive thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury church. 

Barbed wire fences forbade 
their homecoming, however, and 
the cottages decay; and now the 
village folk learn that by War 
Office decree they are never to 
return. 

Jmber’s cause is every Briton’s - 
cause. Already a ’great slice 
of Dartmoor is permanently a 
battlefield ; if a village street 
is needed for soldiers’ ambus¬ 
cades, why should it not be 
built there ? But save Imber. 
Every village is a precious frag¬ 
ment epitomising the British 
way of life, its traditions and 
customs—the natural growth of 
common agreement. 

To a niilitafy mind Ifnber 
may be just another group of 
houses irregular enough to offer 
an excellent battle-training 
ground. But to the' people of 
Imber its cottages, its church, 
and its sunny corners are Home ! 

Qur land cannot afford to lose 
one of its villages. Under 
stress of war many villages were 
willingly evacuated, but they 
have been returned to their 
people. Is it too much to hope 
that the War Office will have 
second thoughts on this matter 
and that Imber will be saved 
from an unhappy doom and 
given back once more to its 
people that they may dwell 
there in peace for ever ? 


Talking it Over 

JYJore and more in thp free 
world men and women are 
gathering together, in halls or 
round a table, to discuss local, 
national, or international prob¬ 
lems/to sort matters out and; if 
possible, to reach agreement. 

The spoken word, hearing and 
understanding the other fellow r ’s 
point of view and, if necessary, a 
little argument—that is Free¬ 
dom’s formula for making demo¬ 
cracy work. It is the only way. 

Dictatorship forbids free dis¬ 
cussion, and drives contrary 
opinions underground. Confer¬ 
ences are Freedom’s lifeblood, and 
the shining hope for the future. 
Conducted properly, and con¬ 
vened ' for a positive purpose, 
they should be encouraged among 
young people. 


^pril 25 is the final date for 
making collections for the 
Lord Mayor of London’s United 
Nations Appeal for Children— 
our part of the world-wide appeal 
for help for over 400 million 
children who are in desperate 
need of food, medical supplies, 
and clothing. It has been sug¬ 
gested that house-to-house col¬ 
lections should be made through¬ 
out Britain on April 25. 

It is inspiring to hear that our 
schoolboys and girls have been 
giving a splendid lead in this 
great Appeal. Several hundred 
schools have sent money to local 
committees, and many school 
collections are to be held a few 
days before the Appeal reaches 
its climax on April 25. 

Youth is showing the way 
by which we can all give hope 
and faith to helpless starving 
children. 


IMPARTIAL HISTORY 
BOOKS 

CjPEAKrNG recently of Unesco’s 
desire to establish a World 
Library Centre in Paris, with an 
information service for educa¬ 
tional matters, Mr David Hard¬ 
man, Ministry of Education, said 
that this would help in improving 
text books in history, geography, 
and civics.. “ Instead of six ver¬ 
sions of the Battle of Waterloo, 
one authentic, documented ver¬ 
sion is wanted,” he said. 

Standard, impartial history 
books, translated into many lan¬ 
guages, would indeed be of 
immense benefit in helping the 
nations to understand one 
another. In too many coiintries 
we are still taught history from a 
one-sided, " my-country-right- 
or-wrong,” point of view. 

The building and keeping of 
friendship depends on seeing the 
other person’s point of view. 


JUST AN IDEA 
A few books well chosen are of 
more use to a man than a great 
library. 


Under the E 


goME patients waste a lot of a 
doctor's time. Want him to 
be patient. 

0 ' 

/j BOY has given up a job in a 
feather factory. It got him down. 

■ 0 

gonE children eat like navvies. 
Like to take their pick. 

0 

an auction a grand piano was 
bought for 10s. The purchaser 
got several notes in ex-change for one. 
0 

JJank Men Want fi Notes, says a 
newsheading. We should not 
mind some either. 



J^ONDON policeman plays the drum 
in an amateur orchestra. A 
new beat. 
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TOO YOUNG AT TEN 

their annual meeting in the 

Isle of Man, the National 
Union of Teachers expressed 
their unanimous opposition to 
art? proposal which would lower 
to ten the age of transfer of chil¬ 
dren from primary to secondary 
schools. It would be wrong, said 
one speaker, to begin cramming 
ai^ he age of nine, when the body 
needs to be developed to the 
fullest. 

We agree that any move to 
lower the age of transfer to ten 
would be a great mistake. If the 
taxing of a child’s brain is begun 
tot early, the very objective 
sought—a sound and intelligent 
mind in a sound body—will not 
be attained. , 


vway with All Those 
Blind Alleys 

xe more wise provision for the 
youth of Britain is con- 
ined in the new Employment 
d. Training Bill, of . which the 
N wrote last week. 

For lack of advice, under¬ 
standing, and care there are 
thousands of square pegs in 
ro'uid holes scattered through 
the life and industries of Britain. 
To change this the new bill aims at 
providing for the “ school leaver” 
the best guidance that can be 
obtained about his abilities and 
aptitudes. Schools will be 
expected to complete the edu¬ 
ction through books with advice 
alfout the future related to what 
has been,learned about the pupil. 
No scholar will be allowed to 
leave school and drift aimlessly 
into any job which offers itself, 
although no parent or child will 
be compelled to accept the advice 
given. 

, This new charter for youth and 
life rounds off the provisions of 
youth welfare which Britain has 
been building up during recent 
yiars. It seeks to ensure that 
whatsoever wise advice and 
guidance can offer for a useful 
and happy life shall be equally 
available to all. 

4- 



THINGS SAID 

'J'he general standard of life in 
this country is high. We 
must struggle to maintain it so. 
The Archbishop of York 

J am a soldier. I always obey 
orders. Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery 

It is now recognised that there 
is no incompatibility between 
Britain’s membership of the 
Commonwealth and her member¬ 
ship of a European federation. 

Ivor Thomas, M P, 
to a Rome audience 

Mothing is more important in 
' education today than reduc¬ 
tion in the size of classes. 

Miss A. M. Edwards, 
representing Liverpool teachers 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

Jj the Milky Way 
can be condensed 


THREE-HALFPENNY Stamp Wa .5 
sold for £<) because ifr was 
printed on the gummed side. 
Vender the owner didn’t stick to it. 
□ 

QllILDREX who keep library books 
ioo long at Wimbledon are to 
have their tickets suspended . Out 

of their reach ? 

□ 

Barking resident complains 
that local children make too 
much noise. So do barking dogs. 

0 

FAMOUS sportsman just off to 
^ America says he is going on a 
diet. Last lime he went on a liner. . 
0 

i restaurant keeper says he is 
always pleased to put whale 
•steak on the menu. Perhaps he is 
^ short of plates. 


Take a Walk 

Opring is here, and the country¬ 
side is at its loveliest. Now 
is the time to meet young Nature: 
And the best way is on foot. 

The lack of petrol has com¬ 
pelled people - to walk more. 
Walking is one of the finest exer¬ 
cises. So let us combine health 
with pleasure, take a good walk 
through the countryside and 
enjoy, in Edmund Spenser’s 
words : 

Fresh spring the herald of love's 
mighty king, 

In whose coat armour richly are 
displayed 

All sorts of flowers the which on 
earth do spring 

In goodly colours gloriously 
arrayed. 

Gilded by Moonlight 

If thou wouldst view fair 
1 Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moon¬ 
light ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome 
day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are 
black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers 
white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain 
shower 

Streams on the ruined central 
tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, 
alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee 
to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to 
rave, ° 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the 
dead man’s grave. 

Then go—but go along _ the 
. while— 

Then view St David’s ruined 
pile ; . 

.And home returning, soothly 
swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

Sir Walter Scott 


HOMELAND 

Their groves of sweet myrtle 
let foreign lands reckon, 
Whose bright beaming summers 
exalt the perfume ; 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen 
of green brecken 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the 
long yellow broom. Burns 
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Fiddle and 
Lute 

'J’he recent sale of a StradivariuS 
violin for £2700 in London 
has recalled the excitement 
attending the Red Cross auction 
in 1915 at which a “ Strad ” 


A Man of Many 
Inventions 

Dut for an ankle injury in his youth the world might never have 
u heard of Joseph Bramah, who was born at Stainborough 
near Barnsley on April 13 just two hundred years ago. 


realised the record price of £3900. 
Patriotic charity assisted the bids 
in that case, but already one of 
these superb instruments had 
been sold in the ordinary course 
of business for £2500. Antonins 
Stradivarius, supreme master of 
the art of violin-making, lived' 
from 1G44 to 1737 at his native 
Cremona, working day in day out 
all the year round, in his white 
leather apron, his summer night¬ 
cap of cotton, his woollen cap for 
winter, his costume and habits 
never varying. On ■ making his 
last violin he inscribed his age 
on it—92. 

There Was an English school of 
violin-makers in the past, and a 
historian of the subject states 
that from about 1650 onwards for 
a century there was hardly any 
self-respecting English kitchen or 
inn but had its English-made 
fiddle hanging on the wall. Copy¬ 
ing Italian, and later, German 
makes of violin, we never had 
much success abroad with our 
fiddles, but as makers of the lute 
we had a reputation that the 
present age forgets. During the 
lifetime of Shakespeare the 
father of Galileo, a learned man 
of many accomplishments, wrote 
in one of his books that the lute 
was better made in England than 
in any other country in Europe. 


Eldest ’of the five sons of a 
farmer, Joseph Bramah was 
working as a ploughboy on his 
father’s little farm when he 
damaged his ankle so severely 
that another occupation became 
necessary. He had already shown 
his ingenuity by making a plough 
from scrap metal; and now he 
turned his attention to carpentry, 
and while still an apprentice 
made a violin from a single block 
of wood, and another which was 
still singing a sweet tune a 
century later! 

His apprenticeship finished, he 
moved to London where, after 
working as a journeyman, he 
eventually set up on his own as 
a master craftsman. His main 
interest, however, was in inven¬ 
tion, for in those days when the 
Industrial Revolution was begin¬ 
ning, new machines and new 
methods were in great demand. 

One of Bramah’s inventions 
was a patent burglar-proof lock 
in which he felt such complete 
confidence that he offered a 
reward of £200 to anyone who 
could pick it! This lock baffled 
everyone until 1851, long after 
Bramah’s death, when an 
American succeeded where so 
many others had failed. But it 
took him sixteen days to pick the 
lock, and in the process he made 


use of many elaborate instru¬ 
ments. 

The invention upon which 
Joseph Bramah’s fame chiefly 
rests today, however, is the hyd¬ 
raulic press (patented in 1796). 
Though originally intended as 
a packing-press it was also 
applied to many other uses in 
later years; for instance, Robert 
Stephenson used it for hoisting 
into position the tubes of the 
Britannia Bridge over the Menai 
Straits, and Brunei applied it to 
the problem of getting the 
“ Great Eastern ” off its cradle 
and into the water. ■ 

Another idea of Bramah’s—for 
printing the number and date on 
banknotes—was in use for a 
century after its invention in 
1806. Also included among the 
eighteen patents which stood to 
his name were improvements in 
pumps, fire-engines, boilers for 
steam engines, and the process 
of papermaking; small wonder 
that he was considered the finest 
mechanician in England. 

One of his, inventions proved 
the indirect cause of his death. 
It was while superintending the 
use of his hydraulic press for 
pulling down trees in Holt Forest, 
Hampshire, that he caught the 
severe chill from which he died 
on December 9, 1814. 


The Log of an Old Sea Dog. 


Pets to the 
Rescue 

(Courageous pets have been 
proving their worth lately. 
One, a dog, saved Mr and Mrs 
Cook and family at Deal, Kent, 
when fire broke out in their 
home. 

Also saving his owners from 
fire, Blackie, a cat, woke his 
master, Mr Donald Pickwood of 
West Ewell, and so all the family 
were able to escape before the 
staircase burst into flames. 

Another cat rescued his 
mistress, Mrs Bennett of 
Camberwell, London, but from a 
different misfortune. Awakened 
by the cat when three men broke 
into her house, Mrs Bennett 
managed to surprise the men who 
ran off'without taking anything. 


^Jrt and Mrs Fred B. Greenleaf 
of Lee (London), have just 
celebrated their Golden Wedding 
—and they were together, which 
for them is unusual. 

For 30 years during the 50 in 
which they have been married, 
Mr Greenleaf was at sea as a 
“ chips ”—a ship's t carpenter. 
Now retired, Mr Greenleaf is still 
proud of his two log books. He 
made 96 journeys in 24 ships to 
almost every country in the 
world, and for every journey he 
received a “ Very Good ” against 
his conduct column. He was 
wrecked off Cape Race when a 
ship with 2000 passengers crashed 
into an iceberg. On another 
occasion he was in a mid-ocean 
blaze when 1000 tons of sulphur 
caught fire. 

“ One tragic memory,” Mr 


Greenleaf told our correspondent, 
“ is of the Messina earthquake 
of 1908. Arriving off Messina 
soon after the disaster I saw 2000 
victims buried in one common 
grave.” 

On journeys to Canada on the 
SS Ascania the ship's officers, 
watching from the bridge, used 
to make a practice of counting 
the icebergs. On one occasion, 
five officers between them counted 
no fewer than 1000 bergs. Ice¬ 
bergs are safe so long as the 
weather is clear,- and the darker 
the night the clearer they show 
up—in some cases many miles 
ahead. 

“ I have seen almost every 
country in the world,” said Mr 
Greenleaf, “ and I think New 
Zealand the finest—after our 
own, of course!” 


THIS ENGLAND 


A peaceful scene on the River Stour, near Flatford, Suffolk, 
where John Constable painted many of his famous landscapes 
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Britain’s Young 
Artists 

“'J'he Children's Royal Academy” 
—the junior art Exhibition 
arranged every year by the Royal 
DAwing Society—is on view at 
the Guildhall, London, until 
April 17. Admission is free. 

Over 3000 drawings and paint¬ 
ings have been sent in and 
about 90 of these have been 
selected for the Exhibition. 
Altogether 150 prizes of books 
have been awarded as well as 
gold, silver, and bronze star 
certificates. The winner of the 
Founder’s prize this year is 
David Clayton, aged 18, of 
London, for his two fine water¬ 
colours, one of the Cloisters at 
Westminster, and the other of 
the inside of a belfry. 

John Constable Reeve, aged 18, 
a young farmer of Mettingham, 
Suffolk, is again “hung” this 
year; he has won a gold star 
certificate for his excellent land¬ 
scape of willows by a stream. 

The two youngest exhibitors 
are Jennifer Bridges, aged seven, 
of New Court School. Chelten¬ 
ham, who has won a book prize 
for her coloured decorative pat¬ 
tern; and C. Boyd, aged seven, of 
Sherrardswood School, Welwyn 
Garden City, whose picture of the 
Tower Bridge has also won a 
book" prize. 

STATUE OF A 
DUTCH BOY 

JWery boy and girl knows (or 
should know) the story of 
the little Dutch boy of Haarlem 
who, finding water trickling 
through a hole in one of the 
dykes protecting the low-lying 
country from the sea, thrust his 
finger into the hole -and heroic¬ 
ally stayed there all night. By 
his action he prevented the 
trickle of water from growing 
into a destructive flood and so 
saved his town from disaster. 

So many visitors to Haarlem 
have made inquiries about this 
Dutch hero and so many want 
to see the house in which he 
lived that, at the order of the 
Dutch Bureau of Tourism, a 
statue of him-is being set up. It 
is being unveiled in one of the 
main squares of Haarlem this 
month. 


Laugh While You Learn—Nature Study Made Easy 


A mong 
thickets 
and on stony 
ground we may 
find the Stoat 
searching for 
food — rabbits, 
rats, and mice. 
As it circles 
round its prey, 
especially a 
rabbit, we no¬ 
tice the contor¬ 
tions performed 
by the long sin¬ 
uous body of the 
Stoat. The up¬ 
per part of the 
body is dark 
yellowish brown 
and the under¬ 
parts are usual¬ 
ly light fawn. 
In the north in 
winter the coat 
turns to white. 



and it is then 
known as Er¬ 
mine. The black 
tip on the tail, 
helps to distin¬ 
guish the Stoat 
from the Wea¬ 
sel. The nest, 
situated in a 
hole in a dry or 
old tree, is made 
of grass and 
leaves. In times 
of danger the 
Stoat gives off 
a strong smelt. 
It hunts for food 
by night and 
day, swimming 
with ease or 
climbing quick¬ 
ly up the trunk 
of a tree. When 
frightened it 
gives out a very 
loud squeal. 


A Twentieth-Century Domesday Book 


'J'he publication of Dr L. Dudley 
Stamp’s “ The Land of 
Britain—Its Use and Misuse ” 
(Longmans, 42s) brings to a con¬ 
clusion the greatest survey of 
Britain’s agricultural land since 
William the Conqueror, in 1085, 
“ sent his men into every shire, 
and caused them to find out how 
much land it contained, what 
lands the king possessed therein, 
what cattle there were, and how 
much revenue he ought to 
receive.” 

This great survey of Britain, 
called The Land Utilisation Sur¬ 
vey, was begun 18 years ago and 
carried out under the guidance 
of Dr L. Dudley Stamp; and 
although it takes no account of 
the number of cattle and the 
king’s just revenue, it is in every 
way as complete and painstaking 
an investigation as was King 
William’s. Every acre in the 
country has been covered field by 
field and the results noted down 
in the utmost detail. The result 
is an exhaustive work of nine big 
volumes, of which this recently- 
published book, with over two 
hundred maps and diagrams, is a 
masterly summary. 

A whole host of interesting 
facts—so many that only a few 
of them can be glanced at here 
—emerge from this survey. In 
England and Wales, for example. 


it has been found that about 48 
per cent of the land is good for 
agriculture, 32 per cent is 
medium, and 17 per cent is poor. 
Most of the rest is built over. In 
Scotland, as might be expected 
from its large areas of mountain 
and heather, as much as 70 per 
cent of the land is described as 
poor, and only 17.5 is good. 

This survey will be invaluable 

A Little-Known 
Capital 

South American city of 
Sucre, which has recently 
had a very severe earthquake, is 
nominally the capital of Bolivia, 
although the actual seat of 
government is at La Paz. Sucre . 
took its name from Antonio 
Sucre, Bolivia’s first president 
and right-hand man of Simon 
Bolivar, after whom the South 
American republic was named. 

The assassination of Antonio 
Sucre in 1830 broke the heart of 
the great liberator Bolivar, and 
the shock is saTd to have caused 
his death. 

The city of Sucre was founded 
by the'Spaniards in 1536. It was 
first called Ciudad de la Plata, 
and afterwards Chuquisaca. 
Sucre’s present population is 
about 30,000. 


in many ways, but it has been 
made for two principal reasons. 
In the first place, when land is 
required for new towns, airfields, 
reservoirs, and the like, the in¬ 
formation amassed by Dr Stamp 
and his helpers will enable our 
planners to make sure that land 
well fitted for producing food will 
be used for other purposes only 
as a last resort. In these days, 
when highly productive land is 
more valued by us than ever 
before, it is realised that too 
often in the past good agricul¬ 
tural ground has been wantonly 
used when poorer land would 
have sufficed. 

The second main purpose- of 
the survey is that authorities will 
be able to see at a glance which 
land is capable of being improved 
—or “ up-graded,” as the process 
is technically known—and which 
is incapable of- improvement. 
This ought to ensure that money 
and effort will not be expended 
on land to no purpose. 

Sir John Russell, the great 
authority on agriculture, writing 
in the The Sunday Times, ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that this 
book should be in every school 
and college library to help our 
young people in learning some¬ 
thing of their wonderful heritage. 
The C N heartily agrees with 
him. 


The Children's Newspaper, April 17, 1948 

Home of the 
Douglases 

rjhmEAVE Castle, a 14th-century 
fortress of the Black 
Douglases in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
together with the surrounding 
estate, has been given to the 
Scottish National Trust. 

This castle was built by the 
son of Sir James Douglas, the 
most famous of the Black 
Douglases, w’ho fought valiantly 
in the cause of King Robert the 
Bruce, and died in a battle with 
the Moors in Spafh, with the 
heart of his king in a casket be¬ 
side him. Before Bruce died, on 
June 7, 1329, he had taken a 
solemn vow that he would visit 
the Holy Land, but when he 
- realised that he was dying he 
asked the Black Douglas to take 
his heart there. That great 
heart, however, was returned to 
Scotland, to rest for ever in Mel¬ 
rose Abbey. 

For centuries afterwards the 
name of Douglas was associated 
With many a stormy adventure,, 
and many a battle. John Home 
wrote: “Like Douglas conquer, or. 
like Douglas die and Sir Walter 
Scott told of the warrior family’s 
spirit in these lines of Marmion: 
My castles are my King’s alone. 
From turret to foundation stone —• 
The hand of Douglas is his own. 
And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 
The Douglas in his hall? 

A TULIP WORTH 
A FORTUNE 

T HE tulip; which is now making 
such a colourful display in our 
parks and gardens, is supposed 
to have originated in Persia. It 
has been said that “the lilies of 
the field ” referred to by Our Lord 
were really tulips. 

For three years from 1634 the 
cities of Holland made some 
extraordinary deals in tulips, and 
the Dutch people were said at the 
time to be suffering from “tulipo- 
mania.” A single bulb of one 
species, known as the Viceroy, 
was exchanged for two lasts of 
wheat, four of rye, four fat oxen, 
three fat swine, twelve fat sheep, 
two hogsheads of wine, four tuns 
of beer, two tons of butter, 1000 
pounds of cheese, a complete bed, 
a suit of clothes, arid a silver 
beaker—total value : 2500 florins. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis Carroll's Delightful Fantasy 



The Dormouse began telling a story. “ Once 
upon a time there were three little sisters. 
They lived at the bottom of a well.” Alice 
asked : “ What did they live on ? ” 

“Treacle,” replied the Dormouse. “It was 
a treacle well.” “ But they’d have been ill,” 
said Alice. “So they were,” replied the 
Dormouse, “very ill. These little sisters 
were in the well learning to draw. 


" They drew everything that begins with an 
M,” he went on sleepily, “such as Muchness 
—did you ever see a drawing of a Muchness ? ’” 
" Really, I don’t think . . .” began Alice. 
“Then you shouldn’t talk,” snapped the 
Hatter. In disgust, Alice walked off. “ It’s 
the stupidest tea-party I’ve ever been to ! ” 
she said. Looking back she saw them trying 
to put the Dormouse into the teapot. 


Alice found her way into a beautiful garden 
where some little gardeners, shaped like 
playing-cards, were painting white roses 
red. She nibbled some of the other side of the 
mushroom she still had, so that she shrank 
tiN she was very small again. She went to 
them and asked politely : “ Please, why are 
you painting those roses ? ” Five and Seven 
said nothing, but looked at Two. 


Two began ; “ Why, Miss, this here ought to 
have been a red rose-tree, and we put in a 
white one by mistake ; and if the Queen was 
to find out, we should all have our heads cut 
off. So we’re doing our best afore she 

comes-” Then Five called out: "The 

Queen I ” and the gardeners instantly threw 
themselves flat upon their faces. Alice saw a 
stately procession approaching. 


How will Alice get 


on with the ferocious Queen of Hearts? 


See next week’s instalment 
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A Fifth Moon 
For Uranus 

By the C N Astronomer } 

discovery that the planet 

Uranus possesses a fifth 
moon has been announced from 
the McDonald Observatory in 
Texas. 

This event Will come as a sur¬ 
prise to many of the present 
generation who have regarded 
Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and 
Oberon as the only satellites of 
Uranus, as described in the CN 
for February 21. Details of this 
interesting discovery will be 
awaited with interest, but in any 
case this newly-discovered moon 
cannot be more than 200 to 300 
miles in diameter owing to its 
extreme faintness. 

Herschel’s Discovery 

There is an interesting record 
of events connected with the 
moons of Uranus which shows 
that the existence of this fifth 
satellite was suspected over a 
century and a half ago. For it 
so happens that, Sir William 
Herschel, who discovered Uranus 
in 1781 and the two moons 
Titania and Oberon in 1787, also 
credited the planet with possess¬ 
ing four more moons. The 
existence of these, however, 
could not be proved subsequently. 
It was not until 1847 that another 
was discovered by Lassell; this 
was Ariel. Then a few weeks 
later, in October 1847, Lassell 
discovered Umbriel. Thus the 
existence of two more of Sir 
William Herschel’s original six 
moons was placed . beyond a 
doubt, but it has taken just over a 
century to wrest another elusive 
moon from oblivion. • Now that 
this fifth satellite has revealed 
itself it is possible that Sir 
William Herschel’s splendid per¬ 
ception may prove to have been 
correct by the revelation of even 
a sixth satellite. 

Why should such a singular 
and prolonged vanishing trick 
have been possible? Sir William 
Herschel was a keen-sighted and 
expert observer and he had made 
one of The best telescopes of his 
time; but though he thought he 
saw six moons accompanying 
Uranus he had not the present- 
day photography, with its tell¬ 
tale trail on the plate, to prove 
that what he saw was not far- 
distant stars. 

An 84-Year Orbit 

One reason for this prolonged 
delay would appear to have been 
the fact that since the discovery 
of Ariel and Umbriel in 1847, 

. Uranus, together with his moons, 
has receded farther and farther 
away to aphelion —that is, his 
' farthest point from the Sun. 
This amounts to 168 million miles 
farther. than when Uranus is at 
his nearest, or in perihelion. This 
makes an immense difference to 
his distance from us in the course 
of his 84-year orbit round the 
Sun. Consequently Uranus is 
now 100 million miles nearer to 
us than he was 24 years ago when 
he was in aphelion. He is still 
coming nearer, and will continue 
to do so for the next 18 years. 
Therefore still more favourable 
conditions will come about for 
making discoveries, and we may 
be rewarded with the long- 
awaited evidence for the 
existence of the sixth moon. The 
great powers of modern telescopes 
together with the invaluable per¬ 
manent evidence which photo¬ 
graphy provides are additional 
aids which are likely to solve 
this celestial mystery. . G. F. M. 


Wealth From Canada’s 
Forests 

3 

Cixty million feet, or thirty thousand standards, of Canadian 
^ spruce will be bought by the British Timber Control this 
year, and although this sounds like a big order it is only one- 
fifth of the quantity bought in 1947. This is due to the present 
shortage of dollars and to the fact that fair stocks of timber 
are now held in the United Kingdom. 

Before the war, export of facture, the making of musical 


war, 

Canadian spruce to Britain was 
between . 150,000 and 200,000 
standards. It is one of the chief 
woods used for building, for it 
can be worked easily and 
smoothly. At the Building 
Trades Exhibition in Manchester 
City Hall, until April 17, a full 
range of Canadian woods used in 
the building industry is shown. 

Spruce occurs mainly in the 
Eastern Canadian provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Quebec. It is exported from 
Eastern Canadian ports and in 
this country is frequently 
identified with the port of ship¬ 
ment. Purchasers often stipulate 
that a shipment must be madci 
from Quebec, Rimouski, Camp- 
bellton, Miramichi, Bathurst, St 
John, Herring Cove, Halifax, or 
some other equally familiar port. 
This practice has developed 
because of the belief that the 
quality varies with the district. 

Of all woods spruce is the most 
important to Canada. In Eastern 
Canada there are three species- 
white, black, and red. The white 
and black extends across Canada 
from the Atlantic coast to Alaska 
and north to the sub-Arctic zone. 

Spruce occurs to some extent 
west of the Rocky Mountains in 
Northern British Columbia, but 
does not reach the Pacific coast. 
It attains a fine straight growth 
in the forest, averaging from 55 
to 70 feet in height with a dia¬ 
meter of 12 to 24 inches. 

Spruce is a Jack-of-all-trades 
wood and in addition to its 
extensive use in the building 
trade it is also used for pulp and 
paper making, rayon manu- 


instruments, making barrels, 
organ pipes, piano sounding 
boards, ladders, paddles, and oars. 

Forests have always been one 
of Canada’s most valuable natural 
resources. Though forced to give 
way to agriculture on lands more 
suitable for that purpose they 
still occupy more than one third" 
of the total land area. Of the 
783 million acres of forest land, 
492 million acres are capable of 
producing timber of commercial 
value. It has been estimated that 
one-third of all the manufactur¬ 
ing plants in Canada -are 
dependent primarily on the 
forests for their raw material, 
and these industries provide 
employment for one out of every 
four persons employed. 

Accurate maps and detailed 
information as to Canada’s 
timber resources are essential to 
the country’s industrial develop¬ 
ment, and Canada was first to 
use aerial photography for map¬ 
ping and forestry purposes. 
Nearly a million square miles of 
Canada has, been photographed 
from the air. From the length 
of the shadows cast by the trees, 
their height can be accurately 
determined. 

Besides providing us with wood- 
pulp for paper and with building 
material, Canada’s forests have a 
great influence ‘on the climate of 
North America. They hold back 
the rainfall which would other¬ 
wise rush down the mountain 
sides and flood the rivers, yet at 
the same time their presence 
ensures a moist climate so 
essential to agriculture and 
hydro-electric development. 


A Silver Mine For Sale 


A silver mine that once be¬ 
longed to a king and a 
stone monument that dates back 
before the time of Moses are 
among the lots to be auctioned in 
Stirling this month. Both are in 
Scotland, on farmlands of Hilder- 
ston in West Lothian which, with 
part of the ancient village of 
Torphichen are being sold 
because' the present owner is 
going abroad. 

Whoever buys Hilderston will 
do so because of its rich grazing 
lands rather than for possession 
of the'silver mine, for it is 300 
years since it yielded any silver. 

A ’ local collier, Alexander 
Maundy discovered the silver in 
1607 and the news quickly spread. 
King James the First heard 
of it and took a lease of the site. 
Mining operations began and one 
man produced silver worth £100 
within a few days. The King 
was impressed and ordered ten 
tons of the stone to be -sent to 
London for examination. 

Assured that there were rich 
silver deposits, the King bought 
the site for- £5000. He stajted 
full-scale mining operations and, 
deciding to use the metal for 
coinage, had a mint built nearby. 
Alas, the King had made a bad 
bargain, for soon the silver gave 
out and the mint was never used. 
Excavations continued for some 
-years, but the local folk had 


never approved of this upturning 
of good land and they raised such 
strong objections that the project 
was given up. 

Archaeologists believe that 
another area of Hilderston may 
reveal relics of a civilisation in 
Scotland dating back to the days 
when the Israelites first passed 
into Egypt. Last year, a stone 
monument was unearthed and 
Professor Stuart Piggott, acting 
for the Society of Antiquaries, is 
continuing investigations on the 
spot. The monument is believed 
to have been set there about 
1700 bc. Together with the sur¬ 
rounding area the monument is 
now in the guardianship of the 
Ministry of Works, but it still 
belongs to the estate and whoever 
buys the land also acquires the 
monument. 

A New Guard 

'J'iie Tower of London has 
always had a detachment of 
soldiers to guard its priceless 
treasures, which include the most 
precious royal regalia in all the 
world. But never before until 
the other day has that historical 
fortress been guarded by artillery¬ 
men. On March 30, 80 men and 
three officers of the 98th Heavy 
Anti-Aircraft Regiment took over 
• from the . Scots - Guards the 
honour of mounting guard at the 
Tower of London for three weeks. 



The cooled and purified gas is 
measured in large meters and stored 
in gasholders. The gasholders are 
generally made in 2 or 3 storeys, 
which are telescopic. 


Here are a few examples 
of over 2000 valuable 
things that can be made 
from the tar and ammonia. 


hsued ly the BRITISH GAS COUNCIL • I GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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The mighty efforts by everybody at Hercules today will 
have their effect on your life in years to come. The pro¬ 
duction and export drive of the Cycle Industry, in which 
Hercules plays the leading part, is helping Britain to regain 
her position. 

People in a hundred countries overseas want Hercules, but 
— because we have the world’s largest out- 
. —. put — we are able to give your Dealer 

O rationed but regular supplies ef the 

model you want — even COLOURED 
machines ! Please keep in touch with 
him. 



Hercules 

The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham 
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The Bran Tub 


Jacko and Bouncer Are Quite Upset 


ADJUSTABLE 

fJ^HE teacher asked the class to 
name some long words. 
“Procrastination,” said one boy. 
“Elastic,".called out his com¬ 
panion. 

“But that’s not a long word,” 
said teacher. . 

“No, Miss,” replied Jimmy, 
“but you can stretch it.” 

Hidden Olympic Teams 

(Concealed in the following 
verse are the names of eight 
countries that will compete in 
this year's Olympic Games. ’ Can 
you find them? , 

I met Bill Sargent in a bus, 
Perusing journals on his lap. 
“There’s not much in a paper 
now,” 

Said Bill—a curious sort of chap. 
“I’ve been in hospital, you see, 
And find I am quite dull of 
brain,” - 

My friend went on. “I ran into 
A car and, yes sir, there was 
■ pain ”... 

He said: “I have enjoyed our 
meeting,” 

Ere I received his parting 

greeting. Answer next week 

GOALS GALORE! 

A TRICKY young centre named 
Rolls 

Scored many unstoppable goals. 
No goalie could ever, 

No matter how clever, 

Stop shots that whizzed by like 
hot coals. 

ABC in Reverse 

2ed wy ex 

And doubleyou vee, 

Uti ess 

And arcue pea, 

O ennem 
And ellkayjay, 

Eye aitch gee 
Effie Decie B A 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 

(Joods lost at sea and found 
floating are called flotsam. 
Goods thrown • overboard, or 
jettisoned during a storm, or 
washed up from a wreck, are 
called jetsam. 

They do not belong to the 
finder, even if he cannot trace 
the owner. They must be handed 
over to the Crown, and part of 
the value is paid in compensa¬ 
tion. j ' 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Jacko was enthralled by his 
book about earthquakes. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Nervous Moorhen. On the 
Long Pond in the meadow, Don 
watched a sooty-coloured bird 
swimming. By the odd, jerky 
movement of its head and the 
red shield at the base of the 
yellow-tipped bill, Don knew it 
was a moorhen. 

Pip, Don’s puppy, bounded on 
the scene, barking loudly. The 
moorhen took fright and 
skimmed the pond’s surface, 
vanishing into a clump of rushes. 

“Funny how moorhens leave 
the water when, scared, because 
they are excellent swimmers and 
divers,” commented Farmer 
Gray. , 

“Why is a water-bird called a 
moorhen?” queried Don. 

“Probably the name was 
originally merehen. A mere is a 
pond or lake,” replied the farmer. 

Mistaken Identity 

A man approached another who 
had just taken a hat from a 
peg in the restaurant. 

“Are you Harry Roberts?” 

“No,” replied the other with 
surprise. 

“Well, I am. And that’s his 
hat you are wearing.” 


Then the arrival of a heavyweight 
caused him to have a real shock. 

Other Worlds 

,Jn the evening Venus is in the 
south-west, and Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
9.30 pm on 
Wednesday. April 14 

What Your Name Means 


— Bedtime Corner- 


The Noise in the Chimney 


JVTsie’s mother jumped out of 
bed—for it was the middle 
of the night—and ran into 
Elsie’s room when she heard 
her calling. Elsie was sitting 
up in bed looking very fright¬ 
ened. 

“There is such a strange 
noise in the room, Mummie,” 
she said. “I can’t think what 
it can be. Listen—there it is 
again!” 

It certainly was a queer 
noise, and though they hunted 
high and low they could not 
find where it came from. 

Two’s Company 

■pHERE’S a little boy over the 
garden wall, 

As big as me,- and about as tall ; 
His name is Jack. 

And as I was playing one day 
with my ball, 

It fell upon his side, over the 
wall— 

He threw it back. 

So .that began it—and now we 

piay> 

Both on the same side, every 
day. 

A Prayer 

G OD make my life . a. little 
light, 

Within the ivorld to glow;. 

A little flame that burnetii 
bright • 

Wherever 1 may go. 


“It must be a mouse some¬ 
where in the walls,” said 
Mummie at last. 

“It doesn’t sound like that 
to me,” said Elsie, shaking her 
head: “it seems to come from 
the fireplace.” 

So Mummie found a long 
stick and poked it up the 
chimney. And the next 
minute down fell a big bird’s 
nest I 

Elsie was astonished. But 
Mummie laughed and told her 
that birds often build their 
nests in chimneys. 

NAME, PLEASE! 




Clara .. .. 

Claribel 

Clementina 

Derrick 

Donald 

Dougal 


bright 

brightly fair 
merciful 
people’s ruler 
proud chief 
black stranger 


PRECAUTION 

gAMMY f^viriE pla'nted .onions 
and potatoes in alternate 
rows in his garden, so that if 
there was a drought the onions 
would make the potatoes’ eyes 
water and irrigate the land. 

ChiSdren’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
April 14. to Tuesday, April 20 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0, Tusker Story; 
Madrigals; Muggins at the Seaside. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 I Want to Be an 
Actor; Cafolla Junior Orchestra; 
Londonderry Choirs; Young 
Artists. North, 5.0 Young Artists; 
A Visit to South Africa. Scottish, 
5.0- Magazine; Poetry Notebook; 
“Nor’ Loch"—a story; Bagpipes; 
A talk; Interviewing a young 
artist; April Memories. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Bunkle Began 
It (Part 2). Welsh, 5.30 Sian and 
the Scissors Man; The Disappear¬ 
ance-of Isaac Jones. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Music, verse and 
stories. 5.40 A visit to the British 
Museum. Midland, 5.0 Songs; How 
Jaspar Herded the Hares; Chil¬ 
dren in Other Lands—Holland; 
Australian Walkabout. North, 5.0 
A Nursery Sing Song; Poppa- 
kettleon and the Sheep; Bird¬ 
watching. Scottish, 5.0 Sir Gibbie 
(Part 1). Welsh, 5.0 Who Killed 
Cock Robin; Nature Discussion. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Worzel Takes 
Charge. 5.40 Taking Gold from 
Davy Jones. North, 5.0 Newsreel; 
Subject and Object. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A New Heaven and 
a New Earth (Part 2). N. Ireland, 
5.0 The Tara Brooch—a play; Oisin; 
St Bartholomew’s Choir. West, 5.0 
Trumpets in the West (Part 1). 
5.40 What’s Your Name? 

MONDAY, 5.0 George Plato 
Chaffinch; Songs; The Smoking 
Chimney. 5.40 Film Review. 
Scottish, 5.40 A fishing story. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty (16). 
5.20 Boyd Neel. 5.40 The Last of 
the Sailing Ships. Midland, 5.15 
Brad; Young Artists. N. Ireland, 
5.0 Finni’s Wile and the Giant; 
Nursery Rhymes and Quiz; Young 
Artists. 5.40 Can You Beat It? 
Scottish, 5.0 Records; Down at the 
Mains. 


But Jacko soon recovered—with 
the aid of a “sweet ” apology. 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

yyE know what we are but know 
not what we may be. 


Missing Vowels 

I shot an arrow into 
the air 

It fell to earth 1 
know not where 
For, so swiftly it 
llew, the sight 
Could not follow it 
in its flight. 
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Meetings held every 

Saturday morning at 
ODEON theatres 

throughout the 
country 

Membership 250,000 

Programme of specially 
selected films 

ADVENTURE CARTOON 
INTEREST 

COMMUNITY SINGING 
CLUB TALKS 

Apply for free membership 
card at your nearesi 
ODEON thea 
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GREAT SURPIUS 
.lb, OFFER 

m/mop* 



EX ARMY 

BELL TENTS 

~ £ 8 . 15 . 0 . 


BUMURS 

Compact Biuoeulars 7 oz. Crystal clear lenses. 

Idea-1 holidays, sportin'; events, 50/-. W.D. 
model full size Binoculars eefuulcte ease, 
leather slings, £3 los. Very special 6 lens 
Achromatic model, £5 19s. 6d., complete in 
case, etc., all above post 1/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (C.N.); 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, London, S.E.5. (1 minute Louahborouuh Junction Station.) 


Sectional centre pole. AH accessories 
Ec-eoiiditiohed. Circ. 44 ft. lit. 9 ft. 6 ins. 
£3 15s. complete carr, pd. 

• EX-RAILWAY AND SHIP TAR¬ 
PAULINS. Waterproof Guaranteed 
Good Condition,- 70 sq. ft., 20/-, 140 sq. 
ft., <£2 los. 280 sq. ft., £5. Approx. 360 
sq. ft., £6. 720 sq. ft., £12. All'include 
carriage. Every type marquee, camping equip¬ 
ment in stock. Send Id. for Bargain List. 
















































































